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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



[We did not receive the following interesting discourse in 
time to place it in the miscellaneous part of the Journal; 
and have deferred one or two articles of Review, which 
our readers will not regret, to make room for it here.] 

Inaugural Address, delivered in the Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, December 11, 1816. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
Rumford Professor in Harvard University. 

Human ingenuity, in all ages of the world, has been 
directed to the acquisition of power. The simple bodily 
strength, with which nature has endowed every one ; the 
inventions which we have sought out to extend and improve 
our physical ability ; the craft and subtlety with which we 
learn to operate on our fellow-beings have been strikingly 
employed, at all times, for the promotion of this object. 
Those men have been great, who have brought others under 
their dominion ; who have swayed them by their eloquence, 
or influenced them by the ascendency of their character ; 
or who, by enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge, 
have increased the extent of their own resources, and 
obtained a control over the creation around them. 

Power, when acquired, may have centred and terminated 
with the individual, or it may have become the common stock 
of society, and descended from one age to another. In this 
respect, we find a remarkable difference between the civil 
and the philosophical history of the world. The power 
which men and nations exercise in regard to each other, is 
temporary and transient. The greatest individuals have 
lived to see the decline of every thing upon which their 
greatness reposed. Societies and political institutions, 
which have been distinguished in their ascent, have been 
not less remarkable in their fall. Those nations and 
governments which, in former times, have subdued their 
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competitors and controlled, for a time, the destinies of a 
great portion of the world ; are now erased from the list of 
empires, and, perhaps, recognised only in name. 

In the history of philosophy, on the other hand, every 
thing is permanent and progressive. The triumphs of the 
human mind over the obstacles that oppose its progress, have 
never been suspended in any period of the world. The inge- 
nuity of mankind has never ceased to devise successful means 
of perpetuating its own empire. It has never forgotten how 
to subjugate the elements to its will, and to reduce all natural 
agents into ministers of its pleasure and power. What one 
age has acquired, another has not lost, but each succeeding 
generation have taken up the conquest where their predeces- 
sors had relinquished it ; and if they have not been able to 
advance into unexplored regions, they have, at least, sacri- 
ficed nothing of what was already won. Those sciences 
and arts, which give mankind an ascendency over the crea- 
tion about them, have never, for a moment, escaped from 
their direction and use. The navigation of the sea and the 
cultivation of the earth, the forging of metals and the fash- 
ioning of wood, though their origin is beyond the memory 
of man, yet have continued without ceasing, even to the 
present day, to be extended and improved. 

In the progress of philosophy, we have also the con- 
soling evidence, that its uniform tendency has been to 
ameliorate the condition and promote the happiness of 
mankind. Its effect is not merely to aggrandize the indivi- 
duals who cultivate it, but likewise to benefit those who may 
be within the sphere of its influence. The branches of natu- 
ral science, in particular, have this excellence, that they do 
not terminate in mere speculation, but that most of them have 
a direct bearing upon the wants of society, and tend to ob- 
jects of real use. But these are not the only inviting features 
in their character. As they have hitherto been uniformly 
progressive, so they will continue to be ; and the analogy of 
their previous growth affords an unlimited prospect for the 
future. Even at the present period of improvement, there 
is much to be learned in natural science ; and the student, 
who would be serviceable to his country, may enlist him- 
self in this department of labour, almost with the certainty 
of being able to contribute something to the general good. 
He need not despair at the amount of preparatory acquis! 
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tion which seems necessary to qualify him for usefulness. 
The paths to eminence are less circuitous in this, than in 
some of the more abstract departments of knowledge. 
Many of the important discoveries in physics have been 
made by men young in life, restricted in leisure, and per- 
haps uninformed in the elegant branches of literature. 
The avenues to distinction in natural science, are propor- 
tionate to the multiplicity of its objects. Independent of 
the general subjects of investigation, which are open in all 
countries alike, there are opportunities exclusively local, 
peculiar to the place of one's own residence, by the study 
and improvement of which his labours may become inter- 
esting and valuable. This remark may well be brought 
home to our own country. If any one here despair of 
successfully cultivating those branches of physical science, 
which are pursued by learned men in other parts of the 
globe, with large establishments and expensive endowments, 
lei him see if there are not subjects within the circle his of 
own walks, which are neither arduous in their character nor 
expensive in their cultivation, and which lie open to his 
unassisted industry. A multitude of such subjects he may 
find in Ihe face and features of our continent : its structure 
and composition ; its capacity for the different branches of 
agriculture, the improvements of which, its present appro- 
priations are susceptible ; its geography ; its climate and 
meteorology ; its influence on the human body and the hu- 
man mind ; its diseases ; its natural productions, minerals, 
plants, and animals ; the resources which it has already 
derived from these, and those which it has yet to discover ; 
the local exigences and wants, which may be supplied by 
the application of foreign inventions and known improve- 
ments, or by the contrivance and adaptation of new ones; 
in short, whatever may tend to increase the facilities of 
subsistence, and the welfare of those among whom we live. 

Motives of philanthropy may urge the pursuit of sub- 
jects like these, but the calls of patriotism prefer even a 
stronger claim. The place of our birth and residence is 
the proper sphere and object of our exertions. It does not 
become us to complain of its disadvantages, and de- 
scant upon the superiority of more favoured spots. We 
should rather consider how we may overcome its de- 
fects, and improve its real advantages. We should also 
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see, whether its irremediable faults are not, in some in- 
stances, productive to us of good as well as of evil. 

The portion of country in which it is our fortune to live, 
is not one of exuberant soil and spontaneous plenty. The 
summer of New-England does not elicit a second burden 
from our trees, nor is even our annual harvest exempt from 
the contingency of failure. Winter maintains here a long 
and late influence upon the seasons, and frosts are visiting 
us in the latest breezes of spring. Our territory is inter- 
rupted by extensive masses of rock, and broken by moun- 
tains intractable to cultivation. Our thin and penurious 
soil rests upon beds of granite, upon flint and sand, which 
drain it of its moisture, while themselves afford no pabulum 
for its vegetation. Whatever is raised from the bosom of 
the earth must be extorted by assiduous and painful cul- 
ture, and a labourious vigilance is necessary to insure the 
fruits of the year. 

Yet has this part of our country become the most popu- 
lous and enlightened in the continent upon which we live. 
The very causes which seemed at variance with our pros- 
perity, have proved its most powerful promoters. A vigor 
and hardihood of character have grown up, out of the evils 
which they had to combat ; and a spirit of enterprise and 
perseverance, unknown in more luxurious climates, baa 
become the characteristic of our population. The intelli- 
gence and the untiring application which were at 6rst the 
offspring of necessity, have eventually exhibited ample 
fruits in the features of our land. Cultivated grounds and 
Ornamental dwellings, wealthy cities and flourishing institu- 
tions have arisen upon a spot, where nature was never lavish 
of her gifts. A spirit of" frugality and a talent of inven- 
tion, have more than supplied the disadvantages of our 
natural situation. Around us is comfort, and plenty, and 
health. Our faculties are not exhausted by the debilitat- 
ing heats of a sultry summer, nor our constitutions assailed 
by the miasmata of pestilential marshes. In our climate 
youth is active, and manhood is hardy. A spirit of 
adventure carries us every where in pursuit of the meana 
of living, and there is no part of the world in which the 
New-England character is not represented. The means of 
information are cherished in our humblest villages ; our 
cities are but little infested with the crimes of the older 
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continent, and among us to an extent perhaps unexampled, 
the reign of intelligence and of principle supersedes the 
coercion of law. 

Under so distinguished advantages, let us not complain 
of our lot in a country which gives us natural talents, and a 
climate which calls them into action. We should rather 
consider, that the health and alacrity which we possess, are 
not the common tenants of a rank and luxuriant clime ; that 
the sultry and tepid breezes which multiply the fruits of 
the earth and render their qualities more exquisite, do not 
bring with them a keener relish, a more healthy circulation 
or a more vigorous frame. Few countries can boast of 
being what Italy was in the time of her ancient poets, at 
once the parent of fruits and of men. 1 Luxury and indo- 
lence are the well known concomitants of a torrid atmos- 
phere and an exuberant soil. If, in our northern and wintry 
climate, we are strangers to the rich profusion of a southern 
soil ; we have the consolation that this climate, while it 
yields us but a scanty harvest for a laborious cultivation, 
yields us at the same time a blessing, for which there can 
be no equivalent, the capacity of enjoyment that results 
from vigour of body and activity of mind. 

In science and the arts, notwithstanding the infancy of 
our institutions, and the embarrasment which most indi- 
viduals experience from the necessity of attending to the 
calls of business, we have not been wholly without improve- 
ment, and are perhaps not destitute of a name. The re- 
searches of most of our ingenious men have had utility fop 
their object. They have been performed in intervals ta- 
ken from professional duties, and have been impeded by a 
deficiency of books and means. We have had little of the 
parade of operation, yet we have sometimes seen the fruits 
of silent efficiency and perseverance. We have had few 
learned men, but many useful ones. We have not often 
seen individuals among us, like the laborious Germans, 
spending their lives in endless acquisitions, while perhaps 
themselves add little to the general stock of knowledge ; yet 
we have had men of original talents, who have been fortu- 
nate enough to discover some province in which they were 
qualified to be serviceable to their country and mankind. 
We have had ingenious mechanicians, skilful projectors, 
profound mathematicians, and men well versed in the use > 
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ful learning of their lime. The progress of our internal 
improvements, and the high state of the mechanic arts 
among us, as well as in our sister states, has entitled us to 
the character of a nation of inventors. The individuals who 
have originated and promoted such improvements, have 
often been men unambitious of fame, whose lives have past 
in obscurity ; yet there have sometimes been those among 
us, whose labours have attracted the honorable notice of 
foreigners, and reflected lustre upon the country of their 
birth. It has even been our fortune to impose obligations 
on others, and there are services of our citizens which are 
now better known than their names. There are some 
things which, if gathered from the ashes of obscurity, might 
serve to shed a gleam upon our literary reputation, and to 
make known at least the light they have kindled for others. 
If is a fact perhaps not generally realized, that the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, the Royal So< <e- 
ty of Great Britain, and the Royal Institution of London, 
all of them are in a measure indebted for their birth and 
first foundation to natives or inhabitants of New-England." 

Among those whom we shall longest remember, are men 
whose memory is associated with our own institutions, or 
with the sciences, which they laboured to promote. While 
we pass over the distinguished names of the Winthrops 
and Bowdoin, we should not forget that Franklin, the 
philosopher of the western world, was a native of New- 
England, and a son of our own metropolis. It was his for- 
tune to live in times of political importance, and to find in 
science some paths untrodden by his predecessors. The 
great national events which he contributed to promote, and 
the brilliant and imposing nature of his philosophic dis- 
coveries, have been sufficient to aggrandize his character 
and immortalize his fame. Many men have been as learn- 
ed, and many patriots as ardent, but few have left behind 
them a character to be summed up in a sublimer epitaph, 
than his, — who snatched the thunderbolt from heaven and 
the sceptre from tyrants. 3 

It is with peculiar emotions of gratitude, of patriotism, 
and pride, that we this day recall the memory of a son of 
Massachusetts, of one who was transplanted from us at an 
early period, and destined to flourish tinder other skies than 
ours ; but who has left us the memorial that he was not 
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unmindful of the country of his birth, and that for us he has 
not lived in vain. Few among us are ignorant that Benja- 
min Count Rumford received his birth and education in 
the near vicinity of these walls. 4 There are now living 
among us those who remember the features of his boyhood, 
and recognized the early traits of his unfolding genius. 
On the present occasion, time would not suffice us to go 
minutely into the history of his adventurous and important 
life. He remained long enough on this side the Atlantic 
to devetope those powers of mind and body, which after- 
wards paved his way to the distinctions of Europe. An 
enthusiasm iq the pursuit of learning, an ardent ambition for 
fame, a noble and commanding person, and a fascinating 
address and manner, were as conspicuous in his youth as 
they were celebrated in his after life. At the commence- 
ment of our revolutionary troubles, Count Rumford having 
the misfortune to labour under the combined influence of 
disappointment and suspicion, which the qualities of his 
temper were ill calculated to brook ; uesolved to embark for 
England, and to entrust to fortune and to his own genius 
the allotment of his future destiny. 5 

Arrived in London, it was his singularly good fortune to 
acquire at once the confidence and esteem of men high in 
power. His talent for science, as well as his political and 
military abilities began to display themselves. Early dis- 
tinctions flowed in upon him, so that while yet a young man, 
this emigrant from the western wilds was attracting public 
attention, as a member of the Royal Society, as under-sec- 
retary of state, and as a colonel in the British army. 

His fondness for travelling and passion for the military 
life drew him to the continent, and at Strasburgh he was 
so fortunate as to acquire not only the acquaintance, but 
the personal and intimate friendship of the Prince of Deux 
Ponts, afterwards king of Bavaria. By this prince he was 
introduced at the court of the reigning Elector Palatine, 
his personal and mental talents procured him a reception 
almost unprecedented, and Munich became the seat of his 
subsequent residence and fame. In this capital, the quali- 
ties of his mind had full scope and opportunity to display 
themselves. His philosophic researches and discoveries 
became celebrated throughout Europe. His public and 
domestic improvements were acknowledged and adopted s 
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and though a foreigner in Germany, the highest civil and 
military honors became his reward. 

Returned to England in the character of minister pleni- 
potentiary, though for state reasons he was not accredited 
in this capacity, yet his popularity in that country was ex- 
tensive and undiminished. A series of essays which he 
began to publish upon philosophic subjects were generally 
read and admired, his economic improvements became 
every where fashionable; the weight and ascendency of 
his character were such that they enabled him to carry 
into effect extensive and important innovations; and among 
other things, the Royal Institution of London, a school of 
science which has been destined to attain the highest ce- 
lebrity, and to become a fountain of light* to the philoso- 
phic world, — this institution owes its first existence to his 
individual influence and efficiency. 

The paths in which Count Rumford trod were as nume- 
rous as his success in all of them was remarkable. The 
literary and philosophic part of his career seems to have 
furnished the source of his ruling passion, as well as of his 
most permanent distinctions in society. His scientific in- 
vestigations were laborious, most of them were original, and 
all of them tending to purposes of practical utility. Those 
two universal and mysterious agents of our globe, heat and 
light, so cheering and so necessary, that to procure them 
constitutes more than half the labour of our existence, 6 these 
were incessant subjects of his study and investigation. He 
experimented on the non-conducting power of different 
substances, for heat, that he might bring them to practical 
use in clothing ; he investigated the phenomena of radia- 
tion, and the modes of detaining and economizing heat, that 
the greatest quantity of caloric might be brought into use 
with the smallest expense of combustion. His improve- 
ments were carried from the fireside of the parlour into the 
humbler sphere of culinary operations, and their success- 
ful application has been abundantly realized in a diminu- 
tion of the wants and expenses of life. 

His philanthropic institutions for the support and nour- 
ishment of the poor were among the most fortunate and 
successful efforts of his genius. In the places of his resi- 
dence he succeeded in relieving society of one of its most 
unprofitable burdens, and of substituting industry and 
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comfort, for profligacy and want. It was bis lot to expe- 
rience what does not always befal the benefactors of man- 
kind, the real gratitude of those who were the objects of 
his services. He has described in interesting language 
the effect produced on his mind during a dangerous illness, 
by a sound under his window from a procession of the 
poor, who were going to church to put up prayers for the 
recovery of their benefactor. 

It may not be expedient at this time to go into a detail 
of the principles upon which Count Ruiriford's various 
improvements in philosophy, and in private, and political 
economy were founded. In the prosecution of them he 
was led to the observation of many curious phenomena of 
light and caloric with which the world have been made 
acquainted. The application of these to use, and 
the various contrivances he originated, to increase the 
convenience, economy, and comforts of living, have 
given a character to his writings and are every where 
associated with his name. His pursuits might even 
be embodied into a science, for their object is every 
where known ; a science conversant with a multiplicity of 
details, but possessing unity of design : a science humble 
in the sphere of its operations, but noble in its ultimate 
destiny ; a science which every man must practice, but 
which philosophers and philanthropists must extend ; one, 
which should it ever demand a definition, would be found 
to be the science — of clothing, of warming, and of nourish- 
ing .mankind. 

It will be gratifying to those who have an interest in the 
character of this great man, to know, that the world was 
not insensible to his merits ; and that the countries of his 
residence were not parsimonious of their honors and re- 
wards. Of the scientific institutions which hastened to 
enrol him among their members, were the Royal societies 
of London and Edinburgh, the Royal Academy of Ireland, 
the Academy of sciences at Berlin, and the Imperial Insti- 
tute of France. The public thanks of cities were repeat- 
edly expressed to him in person, and monuments were 
erected to him during his life. 7 His political talents pre- 
pared his way to civil honors both in England and Bava- 
ria ; and in the latter place he was successively placed at 
the head of the departments of war and of general police, 
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and appointed minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Great Britain. In the military line, his progress was not 
less remarkable, and he who commenced his career as a 
major in the militia of New-Hampshire, ended it as lieu- 
tenant general of the armies of Bavaria. He was succes- 
sively knighted by the kings of Great Britain and Poland, 
and that nobility might not be wanting to swell the sum of 
his greatness, he was raised to the dignity of a count of 
the German empire. 

Thus muclrof Count Rumford, the world knows, and 
posterity will remember. To say that he possessed a 
character without faults would be to challenge the incredu- 
lity of both. But if he had faults they were those of 
ambition, and his failings were the failings of the great. 
They were never sufficient to diminish the admiration of 
mankind for his character, though they sometimes embit- 
tered the scenes of his private life. The latter part of his 
days which he passed in France, does not seem to have 
been marked by that conciliating demeanor and that happy 
superiority over circumstances, which had formerly been 
his passport with the world. Conscious of the importance 
of his services and accustomed to the homage of those 
around him, his mind acquired a cast of character little 
suited to the levity and urbanity of the French metropolis. 
His schemes and suggestions were heard with respect, but 
not adopted with eagerness. His. intercourse with the so- 
ciety around him was decorous and formal, but not cordial 
and unreserved ; a second marriage had not blessed his. do- 
mestic repose ; and he seems at last to have retired some- 
what in disgust with the world, to his private mansion at 
Auteuil, near Paris. 

Thus was the period at length arrived, when Count 
Rumford reviewed the scenes of his versatile and che- 
quered life, and remembered the country of his birth. It 
was the period when the claims of ambition and the vani- 
ties of the world were to find their true place in the scale 
against the more ingenuous feelings and convictions of the 
soul. This man, who had risen into life with a success the 
most brilliant and unexampled ; who for successive years 
had flourished in the sunshine of royal patronage ; who had 
seen institutions grow up under his forming hand, which 
were to enlighten and improve the world ; who had been 
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hailed as the benefactor of cities, and caressed as the 
favorite of courts. — This man in the twilight of his life, 
felt, that he was a stranger in a foreign land. — With the eye 
of desire, and of gratitude, he looked back to the rocky 
shores of New-England, 

Et da Ices moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

The world were not indifferent to his death. His cha- 
racter and biography appeared in the journals of Europe, 
and his eulogy was pronounced in the Institute of France 
by one of the most learned men of the present age. — 
" Surely," said Cuvier, " if worldly honors and renown 
can ever be superfluous, they must have been so to that 
man, who, by the fortunate choice of his career, knew 
how at once to acquire the esteem of the great, and the 
blessings of the unfortunate." 

To the country of his birth, Count Rumford has be- 
queathed his fortune and his fame. The lessons of patriot- 
ism which we should learn from his memorable life, are 
important and convincing. It should teach us to respect 
ourselves, to value our resources, to cultivate our talents. 
Let those who would depreciate our native genius, recol- 
lect that he was an American. Let those who would make 
vis the dependants and tributaries of the old world, recol- 
lect that he has instructed mankind. Let those who would 
despond as to our future destinies, remember, that his eye, 
which had wandered over the continent and capitals of 
Europe, settled at last upon the rising prospects of this 
western world. — For us, who are destined to labour in the 
path that he has marked out, and J to follow with our eyes, 
though not with our steps, the brilliancy of his career ; it 
may suffice to acknowledge, that we are not indifferent to 
the honour that has befallen us ; that we are sensible of the 
magnitude of the example before us ; that we believe, that 
the true end of philosophy is to be useful to mankind, and 
that we will cheerfully and anxiously enter upon the duties 
that await us ; happy, if by our efforts, we can hope to add 
even a humble trophy to the monument of philanthropy 
and science, that commemorates the name of him, of whom 
it may in truth be said, that he lived for the world, and that, 
he died for his country. 

Vol. IV. No. 11. 36 
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NOTES. 

> Salve, magna parens fragum, Saturnia tellus ! 

Magna virum ! Virgil. Geor. II. 173. 

All hail, Saturnian earth ! land lov'd of fame, 

Parent of fruits and men of mighty name ! Sotheby var. 

a John Winthrop, Governor of Connecticut, and son of John Winthrop, 
Governor of Massachusetts, was one of the principal founders of the 
Royal Society of London. In the dedication to the 40th vol. of the 
Philosophical Transactions, it is stated, that when he was appointed 
to his office, Mr. Boyle, Bishop Wilkins, and the rest, proposed to 
leave England to establish their society in the new colony, of which 
their friend and associate, Mr. Winthrop, was made governor. They 
were prevented in consequence of the protection and charter granted 
them by Charles II. Governor Winthrop wrote many anonymous pa- 
pers on various subjects. " His name," says the writer of the above 
dedication, " had lie put it to his writings, would have been as univer- 
sally known as the Boyles, the Wilkins, and the Oldenburgs." 

Count Runiford was the founder of the Royal Institution of London, 
and Benjamin Franklin was first president of the Philadelphia Society. 

3 Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. 

4 Benjamin Thompson, afterwards Sir Benjamin, and Count Rum- 
ford, was born in 1753, at Woburn, near Boston, and not at Rmnford, 
(Concord,) as stated in his European Biographies. He served a part 
of a mercantile apprenticeship in Salem and Boston. In 1769, he at- 
tended the lectures of Professor Winthrop, on Natural Philosophy, in 
Harvard University. Amoi. his early associates were the late Colo- 
nel Baldwin, of Woburn, his excellency John Brooks, present gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, and Samuel Parkman, Esq. of Boston. 

5 Count Rumford was decidedly attached to the cause of American 
liberty, and earnestly sought for a commission in the service of Con- 
gress. He was present at the battle of Lexington, and afterwards 
remained sometime with the army at Cambridge. His expectations 
of promotion were disappointed, in consequence of suspicions arising 
from his former intercourse with Governor Wentworth of New Hamp- 
shire, and some others attached to the British cause. These suspi- 
cions it was impossible to overcome, although be demanded a court of 
inquiry, and was honourably acquitted of all intentions inimical to the 
cause ot his country. After remaining some time in fruitless hope 
with the American army, and seeing the post of his ambition filled by 
a rival candidate, he retired in disgust, and embarked for England in 
January, 1776. While at Cambridge, he exerted himself in preserv- 
ing the library and philosophical apparatus, when the Colleges were 
occupied as barracks by the soldiery. 

6 It is probable that among us, houses, clothing, fuel, and lights 
constitute more than half the necessary expenses of living. 
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NOTES. 

7 An elegant and expensive marble monument was erected in the 
English garden at Munich during Count Humford's absence from Bava- 
ria, bearing the following inscription in German : 

Stay wanderer. 

At the creative fiat of Charles Theodore, 

Rumford, the friend of mankind, 

by genius, taste, and love inspired, 

Changed this once desert place 

into what thou now beholdest. 

And on the opposite side, 

To him 

who rooted out the greatest of public evils, 

idleness and mendicity ; 

Relieved and instructed the poor, 

and founded many institutions 

for the educating of our youth. 

Go wanderer, 

and strive to equal him 

in genius and activity, 

and us 

in gratitude. 

Biographical sketches of Count Rumford, will be found in the Lite- 
rary Miscellany, published at Cambridge in 1805 and 6, in Thomp- 
son's Annals of Philosophy for April, 1815, and in Cuvier's eulogy 
before the Institute of France, 



Abstract of Meteorological observations, at Cambridge, for iVb- 
vember, 1816. 
Barometer. Thermometer 

7 A. M. 2. P. M. 9 P. M. 7 A. M. 2 P. M. 9 P. M. 

Greatest. 30.49 30.49 30.52 62 70 63 

Mean. 30.133 30.154 30.148 37.2 48.4 40.1 
Least. 29.85 29.84 29.73 18 33 19 

Small shower on the night of the 2d ; rain on the 5th, 6tb, 
7 th, and 8th ; showers on the 14th and 24th ; also, on the latter 
day ; and on the 27th, a little snow about half an inch in all. 
Whole quantity of rain and snow reduced to water, 2.95 inches. 

[The Meteorological Table from Brunswick, has not reached us.] 



